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great difficulty in writing correct English, unable to work the
simplest example m arithmetic or an easy rider in Euclid, knowing
nothing of physical science, and never having had any practice in
drawing or acquaintance with music. In such cases their intellectual
education must be considered a failure, though their principles,
character, and manners might be everything that could be desired.
"Of the time spent at school by the generality of boys, much is
absolutely thrown away as regards intellectual progress either from
ineffective teaching, Irom the continued teaching of subjects in which
they cannot advance, or from idleness, or from a combination of
these causes." l
In spite of recent improvements, the Commissioners felt that
modern languages, mathematics, history, and geography still held
an unimportant place in the curriculum because too little time was
devoted to them and they were not counted for promotion. They
pointed out that this was a very serious defect because a large
number of men who have little aptitude or taste for literary subjects
may show considerable interest and ability in science, especially if
it deals with external and sensible objects. The fact that due
weight was not given to modern subjects, mathematics, and science,
was not altogether the fault of the schools. It was difficult to
obtain good teachers of these subjects. This was especially true
in the case of modern languages. The choice lay between English
teachers whose knowledge was imperfect or foreigners who had
difficulty in controlling their classes. The situation with regard
to history was equally difficult, and the opinion expressed by Dr.
Moberley, headmaster of Winchester, is well known: "I wish we
could teach more history, but as to teaching it in set lessons I should
not know how to do it."
On the constructive side, the Commission was influenced by the
practice of the Prussian Gymnasium. The Commissioners recom-
mended that the classical languages and literature should remain
the chief studies in the schools, and emphasised that the main
advantage in learning the classics was to gain a greater command
over the English language- In addition, every boy ought to be
taught arithmetic and mathematics, at least one modern language
(French or German), one of the natural sciences, and either music
or drawing. He should also leave school with a general knowledge
of ancient history, have some acquaintance with modern history,
and a command of pure grammatical English. When they reached
1 Report of the Public Schools Commission, Vol. T, p. 26.